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AN EMERGENCY MEASURE 


After Senator Walsh had introduced a bill pro- 
viding for a five-day week and liberal appropria- 
tion of government funds to be used in relieving 
hunger, suffering and distress among the unem- 
ployed, William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, issued the following state- 
ment: 

“It is most refreshing to know that there are 
members of the Congress of the United States 
who possess a deep sense of appreciation of the 
seriousness of the unemployment situation and who 
offer real remedies for the acute economic ills 
from which the nation is suffering. 

“Senator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, pro- 
posed two remedies that call for immediate appli- 
cation and acceptance. One provides for a liberal 
appropriation of governmental funds to be used in 
relieving hunger, suffering and distress. The other 
measure provides for the inauguration of the five- 
day work week throughout the government em- 
ployment service as an emergency measure de- 
signed to open up increasing opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

“The American Federation of Labor gives its 
most hearty and unqualified support to these meas- 
ures. If increasing distress, intense hunger and 
social suffering are to be relieved, funds must be 
made available. The reports which show wide- 
spread unemployment with aggravated distress call 
for heroic action and practical treatment. 

“No one can deny that the situation is serious 
and that it will become more serious during the 
winter period now approaching. 

“The five-day work week is practical and neces- 
sary, if the opportunities for employment are to be 
enlarged and increased. It is not an untried ex- 
periment. It has been accepted in a very large way 
and has proven to be an economic and industrial 
success. The time has arrived when the five-day 
work week should be well nigh universally ac- 
cepted and established. With our increased and 
perfected facilities of production it is impossible to 
find employment, except during peak periods, for 
all who make up our laboring population. 

“The Federal Government should lead, instead 
of follow, in the inauguration of this economic re- 
form. Senator Walsh has sounded a most con- 
structive legislative note. His measures should be 
given the support of all classes of people who are 
actually seeking for a remedy for our acute unem- 
ployment situation. Let all those who are deeply 
touched by the serious situation which prevails 
throughout the land rally to the support of these 
constructive measures by petitioning Congress to 
enact them into law without any unnecessary de- 
lay. An emergency exists and it must be met 
through the enactment of emergency legislation. 
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TO HAVE FIVE-DAY WEEK. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 


Much satisfaction was expressed to International 
Labor News Service by T. A. Rickert, general 
president of the United Garment Workers of 
America, over the announcement of the H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Company, garment manufacturers of 
Kansas City, Mo., that, beginning with February 
1, 1931, the company will place its five union gar- 
ment factories, located in as many cities, on a 40- 
hour week basis. 

The Lee Company conveyed its announcement 
of the new departure in a telegram addressed to 
J. L. Wines, general secretary of the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America, Bible House, New 
York. The telegram follows: 


“Recognizing changing economic conditions and 
the necessity for a more equitable distribution of 
labor, our company for more than a year has been 
considering the advisability of establishing the five- 
day week in our factories. 


“We have now reached a decision to make this 
change from forty-four hours to forty hours a 
week, effective February 1, 1931, at all of our fac- 
tories, located at Kansas City, Mo.; South Bend, 
Ind.; Trenton, N. J.; Minneapolis, Minn., and San 
Francisco, Calif. 


“This change, of course, will carry no reduction 
in wages and we anticipate the adoption of this 
plan will mean the employment of a greatly in- 
creased number of the members of your organi- 
zation. 


“As the largest manufacturers of work garments, 
we hope our action will result in a similar policy 
throughout the industry.” 
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PAY JUMP RESTORED BY HOUSE. 


Publicity resulted in the House defeating Con- 
gressman Wood’s plan to block promised wage 
increases to Federal employees. The Indiana law- 
maker is chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Congressman La Guardia led the fight for gov- 
ernment workers. On a rising vote La Guardia 
won by seven votes. A tellers’ vote was demanded 
and La Guardia then won by a single vote. 

Wood and his supporters called for a record 
vote—the one thing that low wage advocates gen- 
erally avoid. The vote was 169 to 115 against 
Wood. 

The defeated lawmaker angrily attacked the 
National Federation of Federal Employees, a unit 
of the American Federation of Labor, that led the 
fight for the government workers. 

“This union in one day,” said Wood, “is demoral- 
izing governmental service more than the passage 
of the so-called Wood amendment would demoral- 
ize it in a year.” 

The lawmaker assured colleagues he did not op- 
pose correcting pay inequalities, which has been 
promised. — 

“My insistence,” he soothingly explained, “is 
that they should wait a little while under existing 
circumstances.” 

Congressman Cramton, Michigan “lame duck,” 
who is seeking a Federal job when he is forced 
to leave Congress next March, aided Wood in his 
futile fight. 


LOW WAGES BLAMED. 

“Speculation on borrowed money and the small 
share that labor receives in the form of wages” 
were classed as major causes of the present de- 
pression by United States Senator Shipstead, writ- 
ing his views for the Magazine of Wall Street, 
in a featured article. 

This financial publication explains that Senator 
Shipstead’s views on the problems relating to 
business are “most significant” as the close division 
between the two old parties makes him “the most 
powerful individual in Congress.” 

“We are suffering from underconsumption rather 
than overproduction,” said Senator Shipstead, in 
calling attention to the need for higher wages. 

“Not enough of the gross income of the cor- 
poration goes back into immediate and broadly 
distributed individual income. In other words, the 
potential buyers are not adequately provided with 
the means of buying. When the gross amount 
paid out in wages decreases as the volume of the 
product increases, an impasse is sure to come. 

“It has been recently shown—contrary to what 
we have all thought—that labor is receiving a 
smaller proportion of the value it assists in creat- 
ing than it did 90 year ago. The corporations are 
accumulating too much capital from profits and 
unwisely holding back dividend disbursements. 
Rich men and corporations tend to withdraw 
greater part of their income from consumptive use 
than do average individuals.” 
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HOW THE EDITOR COULD TELL IT. 

Even when an editor gets drubbed by an op- 
ponent, as is said sometimes to happen, the editor 
still has a chance to get back at his assailer—in 
print. The following appeared recently, according 
to an exchange, in an Iowa journal. If we knew 
the name of the journal, we’d be glad to give it 
the customary credit. But, anyhow, here’s the 
editor’s story: 

“There was a blow. Somebody fell. We got up. 
Turning upon our antagonist, we succeeded in 
winding his arms around our waist, and by a quick 
maneuver threw him on top of us, bringing our 
back, at the same time, in contact with the solid 
bed of the printing press. Then, inserting our nose 
between his teeth and cleverly entangling his 
hands in our hair, we had him!” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Advertising With the Workers, For the Workers, 
By the Workers. 


(In previous chapters tt has been shown how the 
owners of The Columbia Conserve Company, in 
their efforts to transform their business into 
@ pure industrial democracy established a 
Workers’ Council, and then enlarged it to in- 
clude every employee; how they relinquished to 
this Council absolute authority, established the 
principle of permanent employment, with 52 
pay checks a year for all members of the work- 
ing force; and how the workers, themselves, es- 
tablished the 45-hour week, the payment of 
wages on the basts of “needs,” and an elaborate 
health program including medtcal, dental, op- 
tical and hospital service for each employee and 
all his dependents, with pensions for disability 
and old age. Finally, tt has been shown how the 
owners set aside the surplus profits of the busi- 
ness as a fund wherewith the workers as a unit 
might purchase its entire common stock; and 
how, under this system, the workers already 
have acquired more than a 51% legal ownership 
and control of the plant.) 


THE LABOR \Drceiave eile 
trend of American industry toward the recogni- 
tion of the man in overalls as a co-partner and 
co-manager. 

The Columbia Conserve Company, however, 
holds a unique position in the manufacture of 


soup. Unlike such firms as Campbell, Cudahy, } 


Libbey, Heinz, it does not sell its soup under its 
own label, but through some 400 of the best 
wholesale houses in ~ America, who place in 
each case, their own private brand upon it. And 
in the second case, it is a comparatively small 
concern, unable to afford the millions for na- 
tional advertising expended by its rivals. Also, 
Council felt that The Columbia Conserve Com- 
pany’s soup, by reason of the way it was made, 
should have special appeal to the workers of Or- 
ganized labor, and their women’s auxiliaries. 
to the members of those churches that are de- 
manding industrial justice; and to the more 
liberal-minded and progressive elements in the 
community everywhere. 

In view of these facts it was decided that by 
far the larger part of the advertising and pub- 
licity appropriation should be spent with the 
journals of organized labor, and the balance 
with those few religious journals, such as “The 
World Tomorrow,” “The Christian Century,” 
“The Christian Science Monitor,” and “The 
Christian,” which have a bold social and indus- 
trial policy. 


Workers’ and Advertising Committee in Special Session. 


It was less than a year ago that the Workers’ 
Council of the Columbia Conserve Company de- 
cided to organize an advertising and publicity 
department. Their object in doing this was two- 
fold: to extend, and still more strongly estab- 
lish, the market which the excellent quality of 
their goods had secured for them; to carry the 
vision and evangel of their experiment to every 
city and every factory in America. 

They knew very well that there is only one 
argument which appeals to the American mind 
—the argument of business success. They had 
proven that democratic industry is more effi- 
cient than autocratic industry; they had proven 
that it is infinitely more human and just; but 
they could not rest on their oars. The food in- 
dustry is highly competitive. To hold what 
they had gained it was necessary for them to 

broadly-based success. It was not a desire for 
struggle for a still larger field and a still more 
mofits which prompted them in this new de- 
parture, but rather, the desire for continued se- 
curity in their own lives and the hope that the 
very strength of their success might hasten the 


Thus, it comes about that for the first time 
in the history of merchandising, an industry 
having a national distribution of its products, 
not aed is being operated, managed, and 
owned by the workers within its walls, but is 
advertising its products almost exclusively in 
the journals supported and maintained in the 
interests of the workers throughout the country. 

That is a new and startling fact which should 
appeal to the imagination of any man or wo- 
man who contemplates the day when the work- 
ers will be something more than a commodity 
bought and sold in the market. It is an achieve- 
ment and a policy which may justly be regarded 
as historic. Whether those who have read the 
story that has been appearing in these columns 


will. grasp-the importance and turn crusader 


for “socialized soup,” and the vision that goes 
with it, remains to be seen. But if they have 
the initiative-and the intelligence to grasp the 
opportunity presented to them, they will find 
themselves exercising a new power—the tremen- 


| dous power of the consumer to dictate at the 
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counter the conditions under which the goods 
2 buys shall be made. 

That is the real social significance of The 
Columbia Conserve Company’s advertising cam- 
paign. It is more than an attempt to extend the 
market for soup that is “the best that honesty, 
skill and care can make.” It is more, even, than 
the attempt to establish in the hearts of the 
workers an enterprise which is the very symbol 
of their hopes. It is the first gun in the new 
battle for freedom. It places in the hands of 
the workers everywhere the opportunity to vote 
with their dimes at the counter for worker- 
ownership and control in at least one great 
American industry—that concerned with the 
making of soup. 

(See The Columbia Conserve Company's ad- 
vertisement in this issue.) 
Se SS GS 
MORE PAY, FEWER HOURS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Speaking before the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, Glenn Frank, well known author 
and president of the University of Wisconsin, 
advocated a program of higher wages, fewer hours 
of work and lower prices as a remedy for the 
present depression, which he characterized as “the 
most serious economic crisis in United States 
history.” 

Contrasting success in increasing production 
with failure to develop wider distribution of wealth, 
Frank told the life insurance executives “our 
panicky present is the result of our planless past.” 


“ 


“We have evolved a machine economy,” he said, 
“that can, if we will but bring a far-sighted states- 
manship to its direction, emancipate the race from 
drudgery, lift the standard of physical well-being 
throughout the world, and give mankind at last 
leisure in which to cultivate values that lie beyond 
economies. 


“But the machine economy will never do these 
things unless and until the leadership of industry 
sees to it that a larger share of the national in- 
come is shifted into the pockets of the consuming 
millions, and until the margin of leisure for the 
millions is markedly increased. 


“Tf we isolate any section of economic America 
we find that it has been managed admirably, but 
if we look for general economic statesmanship, 
we look in vain.” 


—————— 
LABOR AND EMPLOYERS MEET. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Federation of Labor 
recently gave its third annual get-together dinner 
for members of the trade unions represented in the 
Federation and their employers. Nearly a thousand 
gathered in the armory of Memorial Coliseum, 
enjoyed a fine meal and heard a varied program. 

Thomas McAllen, president of the Federation, 
welcomed the guests on behalf of the trade union- 
ists. The principal address was made by J. C. 
Lewis, president of the Iowa Federation of Labor, 
who outlined the aims and purposes of the labor 
movement. Music was furnished. The program 
included music, boxing and singing and dancing 
acts. 


Tribute was paid R. G. Stewart, publisher of the 
Labor Tribune, by Fred Canfield, Federal Com- 
missioner of Conciliation, who said it was largely 
through Mr. Stewart’s efforts that the gathering 
had been made possible. 
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Consistent trade union policy requires a steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. The member who fails in 
this particular is falling far short of loyalty to 
his organization and harming other men and their 
families. 


HEARD IN LAW BODIES. 

“The racketeer, the money element in crime, is 
linked up with official posts to a greater extent 
than the public realizes,” said Judge John H. Lyle 
in an address at Temple Sholom. 

The jurist cited how Chicago’s best known rac- 
keteer and gangster manipulated important state 
offices to suit his purposes. 

“If you, doubt the political sway of this man,” 
said Judge Lyle, who has directed the recent ac- 
tivities against gangsters, “let me inform you at 
the last election he elected a State Senator to pro- 
tect his interests at the captial of this state. This 
newly-elected State Senator has been in my court 
room time after time in behalf of gangsters in 
police custody. 

“This racketeer also sent to the legislature an- 
other man, a young attorney, who has defended 
his gang members on several occasions. 

“This racketeer also has in the city council an 
alderman completely under his direction, and who 
will ‘front’ for him ‘and the boys’ in case any- 
thing affecting them comes before the council. 
Furthermore, this racketeer elected a Congress- 
man. Do you suppost that, with these men in a 
position to be of the greatest use to the racketeer, 
he does not wield vast political influence?” 

Judge Lyle intimated that this political influence 
may have thwarted 5000 policemen, 198 judges 
and more than 1000 court attaches from driving 
“these bands of skulking midnight murderers from 
the city.” Judge Lyle, however, expressed the 
opinion that progress is being made in that 
direction. 
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CAN CUT UNEMPLOYED. 


If wealthy society ladies are desirous of relieving 
the unemployed, let them notify fashionable Fifth 
avenue dressmaking shops to end that strile. 

This suggestion is made by Justice, official maga- 
zine International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

Employers demand the right to arbitrarily dis- 
charge workers and deny review of their action by 
an impartial board. The employers also demand 
wage reductions and lower work standards. Every 
effort of the union to compose differences has been 
rejected. 

“The object of the employers was none other 
than to abolish union conditions,” says Justice, 
which suggests that the situation presents an oppo- 
tunity for society women to make good their pro- 
fessed interest in the unemployed. 


“If the wealthy ladies who patronize the Fifth 
Avenue shops wish to do something praiseworthy, 
now is their opportunity,” says the labor publica- 
tion. “All they need do is to have members of the 
Couturiers’ Association understand that they will 
not deal with persons who can be so brutally un- 
fair to employees, and that they will not wear 
garments made by scabs.” 


A group of 50 prominent men and women or- 
ganized the Citizens’ Emergency Committee to aid 
the striking tailors. 


Condemning what they term “a policy of indus- 
trial ruthlessness at a time when every effort of 
the community is bent to prevent unemployment,” 
the emergency committee called upon public- 
spirited citizens “to join us in giving the utmost 
possible support, moral and financial, to striking 
tailors and dressmakers in their effort to maintain 
an American standard of living, the right of col- 
lective bargaining and a system of orderly relations 
in the industry.” 

ty 
PLAY USUAL GAME. 

Nearly 1000 soldiers are in Dianville, where 4500 
textile workers are striking for the right to organ- 
ize and against wage cuts and speed-up systems. 

The governor of Virginia was snubbed when he 
asked the mill management to arbitrate differences. 


Five 
“We have nothing to arbitrate,” replied the indus- 
trial oligarchs. 

The strike has been on for two months, with the 
workers as determined as ever. 

The usual has happened. A “riot” was staged 
by unknown parties. The unionists insist that the 
“rioters” were Communists and strikebreakers. 

The sheriff called for troops and the governor 
rushed several hundred soldiers to the aid of mill 
managers who “have nothing to arbitrate.” 

The purpose of the militia was quickly evident. 
Their first move was to drive pickets from the 
streets and smash tents and wind shelters used 
by the pickets. The governor, later, modified the 
picket order, following angry protests by the 
workers. ; 

There is one soldier in Danville for every four 
strikers. The soldiers are equipped with rifles, 
bayonets, gas bombs and machine guns. Opposing 
them are hungry strikers who plead that the dis- 
pute may be arbitrated, and who point to their 
nine-weeks of law observance under the most 
trying circumstances. 

The soldiers are enforcing a “law and order” 
standard that is favored by those who placed 
them in Danville—industrial oligarchs and their 
political agents. 

This “law and order” means that the rights of 
strikers shall be ignored and that they must be 
driven back to wage cuts, speed-ups and the mill- 
controlled “union.” 

Mill managers, who “have nothing to arbitrate,” 
only know this brand of “law and order.” It is 
their ideal government. 

The militia invasion in Danville will be an ad- 
ditional cost to taxpayers, but industrial oligarchs 
and their political agents will consider this a good 
investment if their ideal of “law and order” pre- 
vails—if the Textile Workers’ Union is smashed 
and if wage cuts and speed-ups are enforced. 

This brand of “law and order” is the price a 
negligent society must pay. 

Organized labor will eventually create a social 
consciousness that will not permit the state militia 
to be used as pawns by employers who refuse to 
arbitrate attempts to lower living standards and 
who deny workers the right to organize. 

There will come a time when employers must 
publicly defend such unsocial acts. 

They will fail to conceal their purpose by foment- 
ing riot and then have troops drive pickets off 
the streets to maintain their system of “law an 
order.” ; 
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THE INSOLENT PEDESTRIAN. 

Have you ever walked along a dark road at 
night and cursed the motorist whose fender barely 
missed you as he whirled past at thirty miles an 
hour? 

Did you ever stop to realize that the motorist 
probably did not see you until he was almost upon 
you and that it was merely because of expert work 
at the wheel that you lived to curse? 

Many motorists prefer to drive with dimmers. 
Others do not have lamps properly focused. In 
either case it is often impossible to notice a pedes- 
trian until almost upon him. Some pedestrians, 
feeling that the road is as much theirs as the motor- 
ist’s, insist upon remaining on the concrete and 
forcing the driver to swerve aside—even when a 
machine is coming in the opposite direction and 
such swerving is extremely dangerous. 

Far too often the driver notices the pedestrian 
too late— and we have another fatality. Pedes- 
trians can often see and hear an approaching auto- 
mobile long before the driver sees them. Step aside 
and be safe. No motorist wants to kill you—but 
he may do it if you are too pugnacious. 

——__—_—___-__. 

Consistent trade union policy requires a steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. 


“RUN O’ THE HOOK” 


Edited by the President of San Francisco 

Typographical Union No. 21. Members are 

requested to forward news items to Rm. 604, 
16 First Street, San Francisco. 
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The union at its December meeting ordered sent 
to referendum on January 21, 1931, a proposition 
which incorporates features of the several plans pre- 
sented for relief of unemployed members. Under 
the plan endorsed by the meeting situation holders 
engaging a substitute for two days a month will 
be exempt from assessment. Those members who 
desire to work full time or who believe that they 
are “indispensable” will contribute through an as- 
sessment. The union ordered the plan to be printed 
and copy mailed to each member of the union. It 
is hoped that everyone will realize the necessity 
of assisting those who have suffered because of 
the presnt depression and that the proposed plan 
will receive unanimous support of the membership. 

Secretary Michelson is in receipt of a letter stat- 
ing that Farley (Buck) Lewis, whose passing was 
noted in these columns some weeks ago, was the 
victim of a hit-and-run motorist. The letter comes 
from an old-time San Franciscan, M. Hickey. Mr. 
Lewis suffered a fractured skull and internal in- 
juries. He died without regaining consciousness. 
“Buck” Lewis will be remembered by old timers 
in San Francisco, he having left here immediately 
following the 1906 disaster. Old associates will 
recall one of his favorite expressions: “I’m Buck 
Lewis from Ca-lav-eras.” 

From the daily press it is learned that San Fran- 
cisco Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union No. 29 
at its December meeting adopted a plan whereby 
all unemployed members were guaranteed three 
days’ wages per week. The article states the plan 
is to remain in force until conditions are materially 
improved. 

From Editor and Publisher of December 13th it 
is learned that suits asking the appointment of 
receivers for Southern Publishers, Inc., and Ten- 
nessee Publishing Company were filed in Nashville, 
Tenn., on December 10th. The two concerns con- 
trol the Memphis Commercial Appeal, the Evening 
Appeal, the Knoxville Journal, Nashville Tennes- 
sean and the Evening Tennessean. The suit alleges 
mismanagement and declares that excssive salaries 
have been paid Col. Luke Lea and members of 
his family employed by the papers. The bill fur- 
ther alleges “conversion, perversion, waste and mis- 
use of funds.” The bill terms the $50,000 a year 
paid to Colonel Lea as president of Southern Pub- 
lishers as “perversion and gross misuse of funds.” 
The bill dces not list the salaries paid to members 
of Colonel Lea’s families. 

From Editor and Publisher of December 13th 
it is also learned that the Los Angeles Express 
had served notice on all employees that salaries 
would be cut from 5 to 15 per cent, depending on 
position. 

Readers of this column some time ago learned 
with regret of the suspension of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune. W. F. Leath, in Editor and 
Publisher, gives an interesting account of the his- 
tory of the Commercial Tribune, and attributes its 
suspension to the fact that some years ago it be- 
came the “football of politics.” Although in 1914 
the paper had dwindled to a circulation of 10,000, 
it had at the time of suspension a circulation of 
60,000. The real decline of the Commercial Tribune 
probably dates from the time at which it was leased 
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by the Cincinnati Republican organization known 
as the Cox gang, for the purpose of staging a fight 
on the then mayor of Cincinnati. At the time of 
its suspension approximately 185 persons were em- 
ployed by the Commercial Tribune. Despite its 
decadence one cannot forget the biblical quotation: 
“A live dog is better than a dead lion.” 

Friends of Jo. E. Thompson, owner of the 
Service Linotype Company, will be surprised to 
learn that Jo. is old enough to have been a bene- 
dict for a quarter of a century. Howéver it is 
true, and Mr. and Mrs. Thompson did on Decem- 
ber 24th, celebrate their silver wedding anniversary 
“at the home of their grandson, Edgar Cooley 
Baume, who lives with his parents, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. C. R. Baume”” in Long Beach, California. 
The invitation issued by Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
is a most beautiful and artistic piece of printing 
carrying near the left margin a silver panel in 
which the following is printed: “Note: Since these 
invitations are being sent only to close relatives 
and to friends of many years, we are taking the 
liberty of suggesting a gift suited to a silver wed- 
ding. We can think of nothing that will be more 
appreciated by us than a thought of silver lined 
with the gold of human kindness. Please wrap 
well with tissue of best wishes to prevent tarnish, 
then bind it all with a ribbon of love. This request 
being complied with, you will be invited to our 
next celebration, December 24, 1955.” The in- 
vitations were printed by the Dreyfuss Press. 


The dispatch quoted below is from the New York 
Times of December 14th and certainly about 
reaches the height of something. It would take 
some one more gifted than the writer to properly 
comment upon the following: 


“Budapest, Nov. 25.—Hungary has furnished 
from time to time choice examples of bureaucratic 
self-sufficiency. The crown has surely been set on 
these by the management of the Budapest Street 
Car Company, which has issued an order prohibit- 
ing its employees from committing suicide while 
wearing the company’s uniform. A fortnight ago a 
conductor named Dora shot and killed himself on 
coming off duty while still in uniform. A few 
days after the funeral the manager of the com- 
pany summoned all conductors to appear before 
him. He harangued them at length on the enormity 
of any man wearing the company’s uniform at the 
moment of putting an end to his life. He pointed 
out that the uniform was the property of the com- 
pany, which on the retirement or death of the 
wearer, was handed over to his successor. It was 
found, however, that where suicides were so in- 
considerate of their employer’s interests as to shoot 
themselves in uniform, the company’s property 
was apt to become damaged or stained to such an 
extent that it could not be re-issued. The men were 
to understand, he concluded, that such dishonor- 
able conduct would not be tolerated, and if the rule 
against suicide in uniform was broken again the 
company would recover the cost of the uniform 
from the dead man’s relatives. After a brief dis- 
cussion among themselves, as the newspapers quite 
gravely record, a deputation of the conductors as- 
sured the management that they would take the 
warning to heart, and guarantee that no man in 
future would commit suicide without changing into 
private clothes.” 

The writer wishes each and everyone a Happy 
New Year. 

News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

Winter vacations are vogue. By George Knell, 
Neal Henderson and Red Balthasar they have been 
given approbation. Apparently without collusion, 
although in concert, the afore-mentioned vacation- 
ists signed, sealed and delivered their official ap- 
proval by hiring subs and departing hence. 

Thriftiness seems inherent in Phil Scott, a trait 
he musta inherited from frugal Caledonian pro- 
genitors, gurgles Harry Crotty, 
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derived considerable of a “kick” watching Scotty 
ease cautiously from Golden Gate Park with a 
newly-cut Xmas tree on his shoulder. Not chang- 
ing the subject, grinned Harry, usually Phil can 
smell a free feed or a gratis party, and a sixth’ 
sense enables him to guess beforehand if either is 
worthy his presence. But not always, his smeller 
sometimes gives him a bum steer. Hence we find 
Scotty attending a Scotch Xmas party where were 
1500 compatriots gratis guests, a three-foot tree, 
“A Merry Christmas” in red tissue encircled the 
speaker’s table, and peanuts singly were presented 
to wee lads and lasses by an open-handed Santa 
Claus. Esthetically the party was a success in 
Phil’s estimation; however, parties, artistic or 
otherwise, Scott swears, attended by him hereafter 
will be sponsored by other nationalities. “Ars 
longa, vita brevis.” 


It was rather a busy few minutes while the 
chapel was in session Monday afternoon. 


Priority, of which we have had a sufficiency 
lately, bobbed up again. And it looks like the mat- 
ter will not down by the mere wave of an ennuied 
hand. 

It was decided, on motion of Joe Sullivan, to 
draw the chapel’s weekly unemployment pool on 
Friday, end of the week for Mazda slaves, instead 
of Saturday, so a night worker if lucky may know 
in advance and hire a sub accordingly, obviating 
showing Sunday night as well as permitting him 
to plan an uninterrupted four-day week-end. Sam 
Clarke, collector, requests participants to pay up 
promptly. 

A chapel fund, on motion of Alfie Moore, was 
voted into existence, to be raised by collecting 10 
cents per month from those earning $150 or more. 

Chapel personnel changes were slight; only in 
the secretaryship, to which Bill Clement was ele- 
vated, Frank Vaughn declining to run. Milt Dun- 
ning again is night chairman, and L. L. Heagney, 
chairman. 


Somebody musta used plenty of grease, insin- 
uated Lou Schmidt, because the chairman and 
night chairman slid back into office so easily it 
suggested, to the charitable, pollution of the purity 
of the ballot box through insidious use of money. 
Corrupting voters, Lou says, formerly was a hein- 
ous offense; since importation of Chicago ideals, 
however, anything goes. 

Everyone doubtless has read of the ostrich which 
pursued by enemies, submerged its head in sand 
and thought itself safe. A certain percentage of 
union men, Frank Vaughn states, reason like this 
intelligent bird. Metaphorically they bandage their 
eyes and, unable to see pitfalls before them, think 
they can’t fall in. Newspaper situation holders, 
he adds, hire a sub only when they’re too sick to 
work. Subs show up day after day, protecting both 
the office and the regular; that neither of these dur- 
ing the depression has made any effort to help the 
former is too well known. How long will subs 
remain submissive? Will continuation of the policy 
of using subs merely as a convenience instill grati- 
tude in their hearts? Men are dropped from union 
membership through inability to pay dues; others, 
working perhaps three or four days a month, and 
seeing no betterment in the offing, sullenly refuse 
to pay. How will these men, once outside the union 
conduct themselves? Will they refuse to accept the 
union man’s jobs? Do they owe anything to men 
who work six days a week and let them starve? 
Mr. Vaughn advocates favorable action on the pro- 
posed assessment to be voted on in January. 

The out-of-work plan submitted Sunday by the 
executive committee and ordered sent to. referen- 
dum by unanimous vote of the union, states Alfic 
Moore, student of economics and father of rotation 
of work, is the most logical, sensible, compre- 
hensive, yet simple, solution of the vexing problem 
ever presented to the electorate, so meritorious in- 
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ment patie: by: ail sho. joleiess Htntnane: Sanpuned “Kud | Qeas Aes Swlaially dalwaie! Giae die ik. all who possess humane impulses. And 
what satisfaction to these, as Mr. Moore foresees, 
it should be to know that, under this plan, their 
surcease from toil only two days a month will put 
food in the stomachs of dependents of brother 
workers, helpless victims of an economic system 
which permits such vicious discrimination of some 
wasting food while others hunger in the midst of 
plenty. I congratulate the executive committee, 
Mr. Moore said, for a remarkable piece of work. 

“Better late than never,” was Johnny Dow’s 
caustic comment when he heard of the union’s 
action in ordering a referendum in behalf of its 
out-of-work members. “This really seems an hon- 
est, workable scheme. And I don’t see how it can 
fail to win an overwhelming indorsement by the 
rank and file of No. 21, which down the years has 
shown an alert comprehension of its needs—and 
never was a need more urgent than that which 
this plan contemplates relieving.” 

Well, Christmas has come and gone. “I hear,” 
said Bill Leslie, holding his head, “that they call 
moonshine ‘korpikunsen kyyneleita’ over in Fin- 
land—even before they drink it.” 

“T ain’t fat,” complained Al Crackbon, “but after 
eating Christmas dinner in a friend’s tiny apart- 
ment I didn’t dare to sigh for fear of being accused 
of pushing.” 

And a Happy New Year to everybody. 

— 


MAILER NOTES. 
By Leroy C. Smith. 

At the largely-attended December meeting of 
No. 18 it was voted to discontinue arbitration as- 
sessment with the collection of the November 
dues. Attention is now being directed towards 
securing further jurisdiction over work in the out- 
side field. The possibilities for success in a cam- 
paign of this nature, as shown by the report of 
President Christie, were never brighter. 

The McArdle-Roberts plan of seeking to settle 
the Mailer injunction case out of court is decidedly 
a one-sided proposal. They offer no concessions. 
In face of the fact that the I. T. U. executive coun- 
cil is tied hand and foot from carrying out the 
expressed will of the membership by certain mem- 
bers of the M. T. D. U. seeking to nullify same by 
a Federal court injunction, McArdle and Roberts 
asked President Howard to back down, which, of 
course, every fair-minded person must readily 
acree, President Howard was thoroughly justified 
in declining to do. Was the McArdle-Roberts so- 
called “peace” proposal simply a bluff on their 
part, as has been alleged, in their efforts to keep 
the members of the M. T. D. U. from breaking 
ranks and joining with the so-called outlaw mailer 
locals? It has also been alleged that Mr. McArdle 
especially has no desire to “get in Dutch” or be- 
come “persona non grata” (in bad) with Presi- 
dent Howard and other members of the executive 
council of the I. T. U. In the opinion of those 
politically wise, it is apparent that McArdle and 
Roberts are, in their so-called peace overtures, at- 
tempting the difficult and hazardous feat of “car 
tying water on both shoulders.” For no matter 
Which way the officers of the M. T. D. U. may 
turn in their efforts of rehabilitating the M. T. 
D. U., they are most certainly confronted “by a 
condition and not a theory.” 

In the absence of satisfactory explanations, it 
Must be concluded that some of the defense fund 
and other funds of the M. T. D. U. were wasted. 
Tke conclusion is supported by the fact that no 
itemized statements of receipts and expenditures 
appeared in the Journal from July, 1926, until 
December, 1930. During that period the certified 
auditor’s reports showed the officers and confiden- 
tial advisers, and especially the then president, did 
not work without pay. Indeed, they paid them- 
selves handsomely. And while the defense and 
other funds lasted, they, the president particularly, 

‘lived the life of Riley.” The best part of it is, 
it has been stated, that those close to the presi- 
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dent were “blissfully unaware” that the M. T. 
D. U., in GOnHEquERES of these heavy drafts upon 
its treasury, was a “sinking ship’ until about 
January, 1930. Following Mr. McArdle’s eleva- 
tion to the presidency of the M. T. D. U., expres- 
sions of sympathy were heard over Charles N. 
Smith’s defeat for president of the M. T. D. U. 
But then, after all, what did Charles N. Smith lose 
by being defeated for president? At that, he held 
the office of president longer than, we predict, any 
other president will ever hold it. In retiring from 
office, Charles N. Smith, as an Eastern correspon- 
dent expresses it, “did not leave a tin dime in the 
treasury for Mr. McArdle & Co.” So far as we 
can see, McArdle & Co. did Charles N. Smith 
a favor by taking over the bankrupt and torn with 
strife and secession M. T. D. U. Charles N. Smith 
spent the money as he, no doubt, deemed wise 
and proper, and for which McArdle & Co. are as 
much to blame as any one else, for they agreed to 
give him free access to it, which this local went 
on record as not being a wise policy for any or- 
ganization to do. We voted against the establish- 
ing of the $100,000 defense fund, principally for 
the reason of there being no rules governing its 
expenditure. So all we can see that Charles N. 
Smith really lost, and for which he is doubtless 
thankful, is a lot of “grief, moans and groans,” 
which he passed on to McArdle & Co., and then 
to make bad matters worse, the world-wide eco- 
nomic business slump had to come along just 
about the time the M. T. D. U. “hit the rocks.” 
ice the “stop, look and listen” policy of the 
“new” regime, it would appear the members of the 
M. T. D. U. “jumped from the frying pan into 


the fire” in electing McArdle & Co. to office. 
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BUTCHERS’ BALL. 

The Butchers’ Union band of 31 tools and imple- 
ments used to prepare meat for the consumer, will 
give a program of popular airs as a feature of the 
entertainment program at the 1931 benefit ball and 
show of the union in the Civic Auditorium -the 
night. of January 17th, it is announced by M. S: 
Maxwell, committee secretary. 

Cleavers, saws, knives, hooks and. the whatnot 
of the trade, manipulated by musical butchers, are 
yielding melody and harmony in the rehearsals 
being conducted by Walter R. Perry, conductor 
of the unique band, with the result that a sensa- 
tional musical novelty is pecmiyed for the night of 
the benefit. 

A spectacular pageant, “A Night in Spain,” will 
be presented’ by a score of talented butchers and: 
their wives and daughters and sweethearts, under 
direction of Amber & Blake. 

Proceeds of the benefit will go to the union’s 
relief fund to assist unemployed and sick members. 
Co-operating in the benefit plans are the Whole- 
sale Butchers’ Association, the Butchers’ Board 
of Trade and the Jobbing Butchers’ Association. 

—— 

Consistent trade union policy requires a ‘steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. 
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Award of a contract for the first windowless 
factory building, a $1,500,000 plant, entirely with- 
out daylight, and embodying radically advanced 
ideas for scientific creation of artificial lighting, 
ventilation and other working conditions, has been 
announced by a Cleveland engineering and build- 
ing firm. The structure will be built at Fitchburg, 
Mass. There will be neither windows nor sky- 
lights, illumination coming from hundreds of 1,000- 
watt electric lights, arranged to provide uniform 
light intensity, rarely possible in factories with 
windows. 

—_—————_@&_____—_. 

A New Jersey Federal judge has decided that 
the Eighteenth Amendment is unconstitutional. 
He says, in effect, that he doesn’t know what the 
higher courts will think about his decision, but 
that he has at any rate given them something to 
think about. As a matter of fact the decision, 
calling into question the whole method of amend- 
ing the Constitution, has given us all something 
to think about. It seems that this judge had some- 
thing in his head besides traditions and bone. 
Whether he is right or wrong, he is a refreshing 
kind of judge. On top of all that, maybe he is 
right? And what then? 
—_@—— 


Five union bricklayers were killed a few days 


ago when a scaffold collapsed at the tenth floor. 
It was one of the recurring tragedies of industry. 
Because these men were union members mortuary 
benefit checks went immediately to the bereaved 
families. Moreover, the International Union, of 
which they were members, dispatched representa- 
tives to see to it that all immediate needs were 
cared for. There were helping hands, sympathetic 
hands, for these bereaved families. Had the vic- 
tims of the accident been non-union workers there 
would have been no organization to step in at once 
with help and sympathy. It would have been just 
a case of five deaths and five grief-torn families. 
The union is a great human institution, as well 
as a great economic organization. No wage earner 
has any business being anywhere except in the 
union of his trade or calling. 
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The year 1930 will soon be history. It began with business 
demoralized, industry lagging and unemployment prevalent through- 
out the country. The outlook was uncertain and dolorous for the great 
masses of the people, in spite of the fact that persons presumed to be 
in a position to speak with a knowledge of affairs were rather profuse 
in their declarations to the effect that the depression could not last 
long and that better things were in store for us in the immediate 
future. These predictions had just a slight influence toward holding 
the hopes of many high, and thereby producing a little happiness and 
satisfaction in some quarters for a brief period of time. But the year 
wore on and things became worse instead of better month after month. 
Now, with but a few days left, we find ourselves even more perplexed 
than we were last year as to what is in store for us. 


Millions of wage earners have nothing but idleness and the 
heartaches that always accompany such depressions. Business men 
are disappointed and meeting with failure and ruin in increasing 
numbers. Stock prices are tumbling because of unhealthy busimess in- 
dications, and confusion and lack of confidence are found everywhere. 

Yet in spite of this direful condition of affairs for the masses, 
dividend payments for 1930 will exceed those of the previous year and 
the stockholders in the larger corporations of the country have this 
to be happy over, in the face of the lack of prosperity for nearly every- 
one around them. Rich in resources, with an abundance of unloosed 
energy and the most efficient workers in the world, we find that the 
captains of American commerce and industry have miserably failed 
to take advantage of the great opportunities our country has held out 
before them. Their greed has blinded them to such an extent that 
they have not been able to see that a remedy for this disastrous situa- 
tion is within easy grasp. They do not seem to be able to appreciate 
the fact that they cannot long remain prosperous while millions of men 
and women walk the streets in idleness, and as a consequence they 
are slow to reduce the length of workday and workweek so that these 
millions may be put to work and become purchasers of their products. 

We would very much like to paint a more beautiful and hopeful 
picture of the future that appears before us, but the truth must be told. 
There has been too much deception in attempts to produce greater 
optimism on the part of the mass of the people, and it is high time that 
plain facts were stated from every quarter, so that all may face the 
future with definite ideas as to what may be expected. False hopes can 
be of no service at this late day in our distress. Only the application of 
the practical can now produce relief, and it is time that the shouters 
about prosperity being just around the corner directed their efforts 
toward doing something of a practical character to steer the ship in the 
proper channels and put the idle millions to work. 

Leading trade unionists in this country have been studying for years 

the problems of industry. Organized labor has watched intently the 
advances made in the new processes of production through the applica- 
tion of machinery, science and chemistry. The effect these changes have 
had upon labor has also been given diligent study by trade unionists 
and certain definite conclusions have been reached. A thorough diag- 
nosis of our economic ills has been made and a specific remedy pre- 
scribed. But. to apply the remedy requires co-operation of manage- 
ment with labor. A shorter workday must be adopted, the five-day week 
must be ushered in and pay raised high enough to bring about a better 
distribution of the benefits that come from these improvements. 
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Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 
truth about many things, sometimes pro- 
foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 


recklessly. 


Sinclair Lewis, once of Sauk Center, Minn. (pro- 
nounced as it is spelled), made some very cutting 
remarks the other day when he was handed the 
Nobel prize for writing good books. Sinclair 
Lewis, who used to be called “Red” by his school 
mates, because of a distinctly red thatch atop his 
discontented head, gave the world to understand 
that he didn’t think much of the United States. 
Lewis aped the chatter of a great many others 
who have sought to get on the first page by 
orating about the mental degeneracy of the Amer- 
ican: people. Lewis says Americans don’t appre- 
ciate art and don’t support it. Probably Lewis 
didn’t tell his Swedish hosts about the “Buick 
aristocracy” about which he likes to talk while 
at home, but he did give them a generous helping 
of condemnation of American commercialism. 
Clearly, Lewis is not at all satisfied with America. 

* Ok x 


Well, most of us can find fault with America, 
but there are two ways of finding fault. One is to 
find out what are the faults for the purpose of 
fixing them. The other is to rant, magnify and 
gather an audience. One is citizenship; the other 
is clap-trap. Lewis, it must be said with regret, 
put his mutterings in the clap-trap class, which is 
too bad, for he has done some fine work and his 
sympathies are quite often all to the good. Of 
course the full text of the speech made by this 
“young feller from Sauk Center” is not available, 
but it is to be gathered that he picked on a super- 
ficial fault, which probably is not a fault at all, 
and missed the real difficulties, which is character- 
istic of a certain type of famous persons. 


* * * 


It is safe to assume that Lewis classes himself 
as an artist. If that be so, then it must be said that 
his own record is a contradiction of his remarks, 
for his work has been richly appreciated and re- 
warded. Perhaps it has been unduly rewarded. 
For Lewis is a well-to-do young man. May it not 
be fair to wonder if he spends his time going 
around apprectating art? Lewis is behind the times. 
He is re-speaking the pieces that were spoken 
two decades ago, when gentlemen who owned 
trusts were pictured as fat ignoramuses, covered 
with dollar signs and ignorance, when the exploiter 
was a brute and no less. But a certain refinement 
has come into the business of exploiting and the 
old days have gone. As a matter of fact, the in- 
dustrialists of today probably spend altogether too 
much money and time appreciating art and not 
enough time and money in raising wages. 


* Ok 


America is, in fact, the prize art market, the 
prize music market and the prize literature mar- 
ket of the world, and all of the hungry writers 
and painters and singers of Europe rush into the 
arms of our leisured folks to garner gold. Faving 
garnered they go home to rest in peace and get 
ready for the next foray. At times the fawning 
becomes sickening. At times the feeling possessed 
by these superior persons that Americans are a 
gullible people is revolting. And at times the lofty 
advice we are given arouses an ambition to use 
the right toe to advantage. Sinclair Lewis, who 
found his Babbitt and degraded him, who: found 
his Main Street and made a cesspool of it, who 
found his Arrowsmith and drained his blood and 
Who garnered shekels in the process, did some 
Poor and miserable grouching over in Sweden. 
His pink friends, who are legion, will how! with 
glee. For the rest of us—not so hot! 
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“Waiter, there’s a fly in my soup.” 
“Well, after all, mister, how much soup can a 
fly drink?”—Boston Beanpot. 
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Little Molly—Dad! 

Dad (gruntingly)—Well? 

“Tsn’t it funny,” remarked the observant child, 
“ma’s hair is in waves, while yours is all beach?” 
—Merthyr Express. 


“How shall I know if the diamond in this ring 
is false or not?” 

“Lose it and offer a large reward for it. If you 
don’t get it back the diamond is genuine.’—Mous- 
tique, Charleroi. 


Mr. Newlywed—Is the steak ready now, dear? 

Mrs. Newlywed—I’m sorry I’m so long, George, 
but it locked hopeless grilled, and it doesn’t look 
much better fried, but if you'll be patient a 
little longer, I’ll see what boiling does to it—Cap- 
per’s Magazine. 


Thoughtful Child (with memories of recent 
shopping expedition)—“Did you get me in a bar- 
gain basement, mummy?” 

Mother—“Whatever do you mean, darling?” 

Child—“Well—my fingers are all different sizes.” 
—Passing Show (London). 


Indignant Wife (to late arriving husband)— 
“What does the clock say?” 

Husband—“It shays ‘tick-tock,’ and doggies shay 
‘bow-bow,’ and cows shay ‘moo-moo,’ and little 
pussy cats shay ‘meow-meow.’ Now are you satis- 
fied?” 
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Consistent trade union policy requires a steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. The member who fails in 
this particular is falling far short of loyalty to 
his organization and harming other men and their 
families. 
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Phone Mission 5744 
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PLUS QUALITY EQUALS 
PERFECTION 
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LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who's 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers. Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—Where has a law recently been passed for- 
bidding the eviction of unemployed persons from 
their homes? 

A—In South Australia, a state of Australia, 
where a new law prevents landlords from evicting 
or taking legal proceedings against unemployed 
tenants. The tenant has only to satisfy a magis- 
trate that, by reason of his unemployment, he is 
unable to pay his rent and that he is making every 
reasonable endeavor to obtain work. 


Q.—Have pocket knife workers a union? 

A.—They were formerly organized as the Pocket 
Knife Blade Grinders and Finishers® National 
Union. This organization disbanded im 1937 and 
many of its members were absorbed in the Metal 
Polishers’ International Union. 


Q.—What labor organization has its national 
headquarters in East Liverpool, Ohio? 

A.—The National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters, whose trade jurisdiction is the pottery 
industry. 


ee ee ee 
VEER TO LABOR’S POSITION. 


Economic necessity removes man’s fear of slo- 
gans and forces him to think. He begins to face 
facts, as he is now doing in the case of automatic 
machinery. 

He has been told that while automatic, or labor 
displacing machinery, works temporary hardship, 
this will eventually be readjusted as prices drop 
and the demand for commodities increases. These, 
he is assured, will necessitate the re-employment 
of workers. 

This consoling theory does not work—except to 
deaden man’s will and to convince him of the fu- 
tility of fooling with economic laws (?). 

Observers are asking: If the economists’ claim 
is true, will not profit-seeking employers install 
mere atttomatic machines, rather than re-employ 
workers? 

Observers also note that the price of a com- 
modity is of no interest to the worker who is job- 
less because of the machine’s invasion. 


Men are beginning to ask if it is “progress” to 
create huge armies of unemployed who must be 
cared for by the State while automatic machinery 
turns out goods that can not be purchased by 
millions of workless. 

The automatic machinery and scientific pro- 
cesses are in their infancy. The cause of the pres- 
ent depression is low wages and displaced workers 
who are unable to purchase the machine’s output 
that grows larger and larger. 

This position is held by organized lahor and runs 
counter to the average economist, who holds that 
displacement of labor will be automatically solved. 

Prof. Paul H. Dauglas of the University of Chi- 
cago veered from the economists’ position at the 
recent New York meeting of the Taylor Society. 
He said: 

“On every side the question is being raised 
whether technical and managerial improvements 
do not cause unemployment after all.” 

The Douglas intimation that organized labor is 
correct is a reversal of the economists’ machine- 
worshipping attitude. 
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The main point in dining is safety, be sure and 
patronize union restaurants. 
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"Sesel” UNION LABEL 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Where to Make 
Label 
Purchases 


To Union Members: Deal Only With Firms Fair To Or- 
ganized Labor and Those Who So Declare Themselves 
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UNION LABEL 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTUOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


Council on your 


DEMAND THE .. 


149 New 
Montgomery 


Demand this Label on Cloth Caps and 
Uniform Caps 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN WHEN HAVING 
WORK DONE ON YOUR CAR 
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| Cooks and Waiters 
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35 SIXTH ST. 
Cor Stevenson 


THE LEADER DAIRY LUNCH, Inc. 


‘ ‘76 FOURTH ST. ‘631 BROADWAY. 63 FIFTH ST. 
Corner Jessie ~. Near,Grant Ave, Near Market 


1730 FILLMORE ST 
Near Sutter 


4 

_ Consistent trade union policy. requires a steady 
demand for the union label. on the part of all 
members of unions. The member who fails in 
this particular is falling far short of loyalty to 
his organization and harming other men and their 
families. 
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Fine Tailored Clothes Cost No More 


ALWAYS 8 O Ss S UNION 


FAIR TAILOR 
HEmlock 0414 - 1034 Market - Granada Block 


La 


| SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL | 
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Synopsis of Minutes of December 19, 1930. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Roe H. Baker. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present with the ex- 
ception of Brother Child, who was excused. 
Brother Hopkins was also excused. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing was approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Barbers No. 148, S. A. Mur- 
phy, G. W. Price, Frank Derome, G. H. Raber, 
A. T. Ortner, Jos. H. Honey, Roe H. Baker. Dele- 
gates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From Postal Clerks 
No. 2, Sausage Makers, Longshoremen and Tai- 
lors No. 80, inclosing donations for the Modesto 
strikers. From U. S. Senator Shortridge, acknowl- 
edging receipt of Council’s letter relative to pend- 
ing legislation. From Brother Charles Child, Chel- 
sea, London, sending kindest regards to all his 
friends. From the Central Labor Council of Stan- 
islaus County, thanking Council and unions for 
assistance. From the Trades Union Promotional 
League, requesting unions that are affiliated to 
attend its meetings; also requesting those not affili- 
ated to join and send delegates to the League meet- 
ings. From the Allied Amusement Industries, with 
reference to billboard advertising. From San Fran- 
cisco Real Estate Board, acknowledging receipt of 
letter containing name of Michael Casey as a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge Ad- 
visory Committee. From the American Federation 
of Labor, relative to the establishing of wage 
scales and working conditions on the Boulder Can- 
yon Dam project. From Tailors’ Union, inclosing 
a fair list of merchant tailors in San Francisco. 
From the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, with reference to its lockout in 
Cleveland. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of the controversy between the Bay District Coun- 
cil of Carpenters and the S. H. Kress Co., your 
committee recommends that the Labor Council 
declare its intention of levying a boycott on the 
S. H. Kress Company. 

Reports of Unions—Window Cleaners—Re- 
ported that the Sixteenth Street Market are having 
their windows cleaned by non-union men. Bar- 
bers—Are organizing Cosmetologists and Hair 
Dressers; have put a charter in San Francisco. 
Federation of Teachers—Have been attending 
Teachers’ Institute during the past week; were re- 
fused permission to distribute literature in Civic 
Auditorium at the Institute meetings; Teachers’ 


Friday, December 26, 1930 


Association is against the activities to organize 
teachers in the Federation. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 
Committee discussed various charter amendments 
relating to civil service and authorized Secretary 
of committee to deal with these matters before the 
Freeholders. In matter of proposal that preference 
be given to a bidder other than the lowest respon- 
sible bidder on contracts for materials and sup- 
plies, committee recommended that the draft pre- 
pared by the committee be endorsed by the Coun- 
cil and submitted for approval of the Freeholders. 
Copy of the proposed amendment is published in 
the Labor Clarion. Council concurred in the report. 

Trustees—Reported favorably on all bills, and 
warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

The chair introduced Brother Walter Mathew- 
son, Labor Commissioner, who addressed the Coun- 
cil on the work of the Labor Commissioner’s 
Office. 

Brother McLaughlin gave a brief history of the 
Labor Commissioner’s Office since its inception. 

Moved that the Council adjourn until January 
2, 1931; carried. 

Receipts—$671.05. Expenses—$271.05. 

Council adjourned at 9:30 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
aoe 
TRADES UNION PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE. 

The regular meeting of the Trades Union Pro- 
motional League was held Wednesday, December 
17, 1930, in Mechanics’ Hall, Labor Temple. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
C. H. Parker at 8:10 p. m. and on roll call the 
following were noted absent: N. Burton; excused: 
T. A. Rotell and Theo. Johnson. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, held De- 
cember 3rd, were approved as read. 

Communications — Ladies’ Auxiliary, minutes; 
read and. filed. Building Trades Council, minutes; 
read and filed. Cemetery Workers Union No. 
10634, thanking the League for the label show given 
them November Ist; filed. Carpenters’ Union No. 
22, in regard to their efforts to have the Kaufmann 
Medical Service, Ltd., place the union label on their 
stationery forms and letterheads; Secretary in- 
structed to send letter of thanks to the Kaufmann 
Medical Service, Ltd. Cutters’ Union No. 45, on 
condition of their industry and a possible remedy: 
referred to new business. Columbia Conserve Co., 
by Powers Hapgood, on arranging meetings here 
for his visit between January 5th and the 11th; re- 
ferred to the Secretary. 

Bills—Read and referred to Trustees; same or- 
dered paid. 

Report of Secretary—Merchants claim they are 
selling more union labeled merchandise this year 
than ever before. Mailed circular letter to unions. 
Investigated what amount of Wyoming union- 
mined coal there is on the market and found the 
following brands are obtainable from any reliable 
dealer: Peacock, Rainbow, Dines, Ideal, Lion, Star 
and Kleanfire. Report approved. 

Reports of Unions—Hatters’ Union report there 
are many non-union hats in stock in downtown 
stores; look for their union label, No. 140 for Lund- 
strom and No. 111 for the Beacon hat; these num- 
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bers apply to local union-made hats; Smith’s Hat | 
Works, 1071 Valencia street, has been opened by a | 
member of their union; he sells local-made hats. | 


Pressmen No. 24 state work is slow. Sign Painters 
No. 510 say work is quiet; report that Lundstrom 
Hat Co. has taken their sign painting away from 
Laib, a union sign painter and have placed it with 
Oscar M. Robinson, a non-union sign painter; both 
the Hatters’ Union delegates and the Secretary of 
the League stated they would investigate. Garment 
Cutters No. 45 report work is very poor, with on!y 
three to four days a week. Stereotypers also report 
work is a little quiet. Grocery Clerks ask a demand 
for their monthly working button. Office En'- 
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ployees are waiting to see what the developments 
will be on the revision of the Charter. Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary report their members doing well in demand- 
ing the union label and button in their Christmas 
shopping; have a fresh stock of ladies’ union labeled 
silk hosiery; will hold a Christmas party for their 
members on December 29th at 1 p. m. at 175 Mira- 
mar avenue. 

.New Business—On the communication from Gar- 
ment Cutters No. 45, after some discussion, the 
Secretary was instructed to reply with information 
to them. On request of Sign Painters for assistance 
in a certain matter, same was referred to Secretary. 

Receipts—$87.68. Bills Paid—$84.32. 

Adjournment—Meeting adjourned at 9:40 p. m., 
to meet again Wednesday, January 7th. At adjourn- 
ment of this meeting the Ladies’ Auxiliary will hold 
their bunco party; score cards 25c, with good 
prizes. All welcome. 

“Employ union members by demanding union 
workers and union merchandise.” 

Fraternally submitted, 
W. G. DESEPTE, Secretary. 
——_—__—__@_ 

Rastus (after a visit to the doctor)—“Dat doc- 
tah sure am a funny man.” 

Wife—“How come?” 

Rastus—“Made me swallah two cartridges filled 


with powder, and then told me not to smoke. As 
if Ah would!” 


Little Billy—“My big sister’s got two doctors.” 
Little LeRoy—“Huh, mine’s got two lawyers.” 
“My big sisters’ gonna have an operation.” 


“Mine’s gonna to have a separation. ”—Chicago 
News. 


He (with hands over her eyes)—“If you can’t 
guess who it is in three guesses, I’m going to kiss 
you.” 


She—“Jack Frost, Davy Jones, Santa Claus.”— 
Smith’s Weekly (Sydney). 


THE LABOR CLARION 


PROPOSED CHARTER AMENDMENT 
Providing for Preference in Accepting Bids on 
Contracts for Materials and Supplies. 

Add a new section to Chapter III of Article II 
of the Charter. 

Section ——. Any board, officer, commission or 
department empowered by this Charter to award 
contracts for goods, wares, merchandise, stores, 
supplies, drugs, subsistence, materials, equipment, 
tools, or other products of industry or manufac- 
ture, the cost or expense of which is to be paid by 
the City and County, or any board, office, com- 
mission or department thereof, may award a con- 
tract for the purchase, sale and furnishing thereof 
to a regular bidder other than the lowest respon- 
sible bidder therefor, when, in the judgment of 
such awarding board, officer, commission or de- 
partment, the best interests of the City and County 
and public policy relating to the general welfare 
will be subserved thereby, and when the bidder 
specifies in his bid the following terms and condi- 
tions to be observed in the execution of the con- 
tract and he furnishes additional security for the 
fulfillment thereof, to-wit: 


(1) That the articles, products or materials are 
to be in whole or in part manufactured, made or 
produced in industries established in the City and 
County of San Francisco or its vicinity, specifying 
the name and location thereof; and 


(2) That the mechanical and other labor, em- 
ployed in the manufacture, making or production 
of such articles, products or materials, is to be 
paid the rates of wages prevailing in private in- 
dustries for comparable work, specifying such 
rates for each class of labor to be employed; 


Provided, however, that the bid of such higher 
bidder does not in amount or price exceed by ten 
per centum that of the lowest responsible bidder 
for such contract. 
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Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 
Capmakers No. 9—Jos. Shaw, 


3749 Emerson st.. aso 
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a Carriers—Sec., Thomas P. Tierney, 6353 
Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 
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Consistent trade union policy requires a steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 
The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 
Alhambra Theatre. 
American Tobacco Company. 
Austin’s Shoe Stores. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Bella Roma Cigar Co. 
Castro Theatre. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Clinton Cafeterias. 


Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and ite Products. 

Koffee Kup, 5424 Geary. 

Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Milk Producers’ Assn. of Cratral California. 
Producers of “Modesto” and “Challenge” 
Butter. 

National Biscuit Co., C...cago, products. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Royal Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store. 1600 Fillmore. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 
Dp. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. The 
Executive and Arbitration Committee meet 
every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 
p.m. Headquarters’ phone MArket 0056. 

(Please notify Clarion of any change) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during February, 
March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays at 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Wednesdays, 8 
P. m., 108 Valencia. 

Auto & Carriage Painters No. 1073. 200 Guerrero. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, at 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia, 

Bill Posters No. 44—Meet 4th Monday, Shakes- 
Deare Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Uelpers—Meet Ist 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—OfMice, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Rottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tues., Labor Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. Labor Temple. 

Brewery Drivers—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 377—Meet 
Ist and 8rd Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero, 


Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Temple. 


Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays at 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb streets. 


Carpenters No. 4883—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Cemetery Workers—Meets lst and 3rd Saturdays, 
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and 3rd 


Labor - Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meet bd and 8rd Thursdays, 143 
Albion, © 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. 


Cleaners, Dyers and: Pressers ‘No. 17960—Onioe, 
710 Grant Building.~ 
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Oakland, Calif. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays, 8:30 
DP. m.; 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p. m., 1164 Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays at 
Labor Temple 

Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxillary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen 45-C—268 Market. 

Elevator Constructors No. &—Meet lst and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Elevator Operators and Starters No. 
1st Thursday, 200 Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet ona and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero, 


Electrical Workers No. 537, Ci “le Splicers. 
Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays at 
Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific Bldg 
Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No, 61—Meet 2ud Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Ferry Building. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 


Garment Cutters No. 45—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st Thursday at 
515 p. m.; 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple. 


Glove Workers—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Grocery Clerks—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood Av. 


Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero, 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, at 
Labor Temple. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—830 Market. 


Longshoremen’s Association—Sec.,. Emil G 
85 Clay. 
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“Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th ‘Wednesdays, ee 


Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet lst and 3rd. Mon- 
days, Labor Temple. 


G. Stein; - 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
day- %73 Golden Gate avenue. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, at Labor 
Temple. 


Mailers No. 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
Secretary, 1. F. O'Neill, 771 17th avenue. 
Marine Diesel Engineers No. 49—Ferry Building. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—H. F. Strother, 
Ferry Bldg. 
Masters, Mates & Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead No. 7. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
ith Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 

Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 1st Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Municipal Cribbers No, 534—200 Guerrero. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


OfmMce Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers No. 460—Meet 2nd and 
4th Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 


Patternmakere—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet lst Friday, 
Gate avenue. 


Plumbers No, 442—200 Guerrero. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, at I.abor 
Temple. 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., W. T. Colbert, 278 
Lexington. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd. Monday. Labor Temple, 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., Geo. Monahan, 765 
Page. 

Retail Shoe Saleemen No. 410—Meet 2ud and 4th 
Tuesdays, 273 Golden Gate. Avenue. 

Retail Clerks No. 432, 150 Golden Gata Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


150 Golden 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple. 

Steam Fitters No, 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 45—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec.,, Manuel De Salles, 
R. F. D. 7, Niles, Calif. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—J. J. Kerlin, 1534 29th 
Ave., Oaklar%, Calif. 

Street Carmen, Division 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. §5—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Technical Engineers No. 11—John Coughlan, 70 
Lennox Way, 


Theatrical Stage Eup lisnes Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 


Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Sec., 
Alden, 288 9th. 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple, 


Trade Union Promotional League (Label Section) 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
MArket 7560. 


Tunnel and Aqueduct Workers—P. 0. Box 934, 
Livermore, Calif. 

Typographical No, 21—Office, 16 First St. 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 
Guerrero, 
Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Watchmen No. 
Bosworth. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 38rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p. m.; 2nd and last Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 


Norah 


Meet 


1—Meet Tuesdays, at 200 


15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 166 


at 1171 Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thomas Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Window Cleaners Jo. 44—112 Valencia. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays. 
3053 Sixteenth. 
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Brief Items of Interest 
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These members of San Francisco unions died 
during the past week: John A. O’Connell of the 
letter carriers, John A. Snell of the printers, 
George J. E. Boyle of the asphalt workers, James 
T. Marron of the teamsters, Fred H. Nickander of 
the ferryboatmen, Olof Anderson of the Alaska 
Fishermen. 

On account of Christmas falling on Thursday 
this year, there will be no meeting of the Labor 
Council this evening. The Council adjourned last 
Friday night to Friday, January 2nd. 

The following delegates from the Barbers’ Union 
were seated at the last meeting of the Labor Coun- 
cil: Roe H. Baker, Joseph H. Honey, A. T. Ortner, 
G. H. Raber, Frank Derome, G. W. Price and 
S. A. Murphy. 

During the past week these unions sent donations 
to the Labor Council for the striking teamsters 
of Modesto: Postal Clerks, Sausage Makers, Long- 
shoremen and Tailors. 

Labor Commissioner Walter Mathewson ad- 
dressed the last meeting of the Labor Council on 
the work of his office and expressed a willingness 
to help in any way after he departs from the office 
and thanked the labor movement for the support 
given him during his nine years in the position. 

The Canadian Press quotes Pat Green of Ot- 
tawa, general representative of the United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners, as saying that 
about 80 per cent of the skilled building trades 
labor in Western Canada is now unemployed, with 
little hope of the situation being better before 
spring. Green spoke at a union meeting in Winni- 
peg, following a Western tour. 

In a Christmas and New Year’s message to the 
labor movement, Edward Flore, president, and 
Robert B. Hesketh, secretary-treasurer of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Beverage 
Dispensers’ International Alliance say: ‘During 
1930 we have made fairly good headway. Many 
new locals have been established, and our old 
ones have maintained their position in the labor 
ranks, and thanks are due for the unlimited sup- 
port that has been given to us by trade unionists 
and those who occupy official positions in central 
bodies, and the grand corps of their friends, and 
particularly to those men and women who carry 
organizers’ commissions from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and especially to the editors of 
the labor press of the country, who have been ex- 
ceedingly generous in allowing space to us in their 
publications. Through them a demand has been 
created for the display of our union house card in 
catering establishments, and our buttons are worn 
in houses from one coast to the other.” 


Assemblyman Dan Emmett of Santa Paula was 
reported preparing a legislative bill to bar mar- 
ried women from employment in State offices un- 
less they can prove they are heads of families. 
Reports received at the State Capitol had it that 
such legislation is to be sponsored as a means of 
creating positions for male heads of families in 
dire need of employment. 


Building Material Teamsters’ Union of San Fran- 
cisco has elected the following officers: President, 
Joseph Trumpower; vice-president, Walter Dur- 
yea; recording secretary, J. W. Swanson; secretary- 
treasurer and business agent, J. R. Gerhart; trus- 
tee, L. Hinsberger; delegates to San Francisco 
Building Trades Council, Daniel Dougherty, Wal- 
ter Duryea, Joseph Trumpower, J. R. Gerhart, 
George Prescott; delegates to San Francisco Labor 
Council, Daniel Dougherty and Walter Duryea. 


Journeymen Butchers’ Union No. 115 will give 
its tenth annual entertainment and ball in the 
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Civic Audtitoriand on Sitheday night, January 17, 
for the benefit of the union fund for the relief of 
the poor and needy. A feature of the affair will 
be a grand pageant, “A Night in Spain,” staged 
under the direction of Amber and Blake. There 
will be a concert by the Butchers’ Union band of 
thirty-one pieces. The entire floor of the Civic 
Auditorium will be used for dancing following the 
entertainment program. Walter R. Perry is chair- 
man of the general committee on arrangement. The 
secretary of the committee is M. S. Maxwell. On 
the honorary committee are representatives of the 
Butchers’ Board of Trade, the Wholesale Butchers’ 
Association and the Jobbing Butchers’ Association. 


ee 
BY THE WAY. 

Some Senators and Representatives, and some 
other people, too, can’t seem to see why the re- 
sources of the entire nation should be mobilized 
in fullest measure for unemployment relief. Yet 
if the unemployed were victims of an earthquake, 
flood or other natural disaster, instead of being 
victims of business depression, these same persons 
would raise no question about the necessity of 
wholehearted government relief. The millions of 
unemployed and their families are suffering from 
the bad management of American business. If 
business can’t help them, and it seems unable to 
do so, the people as a whole, acting through their 
government, have no alternative except to shoulder 
the task. Let it not be forgotten, though, where 
the blame belongs, for consideration when a proper 
time comes. Hunger is hunger, no matter how 
caused, and commonsense is not disposed to quib- 
ble about the necessity of food for the foodless. 

* * * 

Of all the professions, there is not one much 
more important than teaching, since on teaching 
and the educational system depends quite largely 
the capacity of the citizenship of the future. It 
would seem, therefore, that teachers should com- 
mand pay that would enlist the very highest type 
of ability and training. Maybe the educational 
system is getting that ability and training, but 
if it is, it is not paying adequately for it. Fig- 
ures gathered by the University of Michigan 
and the National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs are illuminating. They 
show that the chances of teachers for high earn- 
ings are about half as great as for women working 
in commercial and manufacturing organizations, 
and a much larger proportion of women in sales 
and publicity work than in clerical work or teach- 
ing have high earnings. The conclusions drawn 
are based on the experience of more than 14,000 
women engaged in 20 types of work in more than 
700 cities and towns. 

* ok * 


Many optimistic observers believe reapportion- 
ment is about to be realized, but that there will be 
a fight against it in Congress is generally acknowl- 
edged. States losing Congressmen are likely to 
object and Representatives are likely to battle 
against this outcome. Against plain Constitutional 
provisions Congress has refused to perform its 
duty of reapportionment since 1911. No state was 
willing to lose any part of its representation and 
such a result could not be avoided if the total 
number of Representatives was not increased. A 
hard battle was conducted and a reapportionment 
law was enacted in June, 1929, to be based on the 
1930 census. Acting under this law the Census 
Bureau has worked out reapportionment. Under 
the provisions California will get nine more seats, 
Michigan four, Texas three, Ohio two, and four 
other states one each. Missouri will lose three 
seats, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Kentucky, and Iowa 
two each, and 16 other states, largely agricultural, 
one each. 


It is likely the Representatives of the losing 
states will raise the question of aliens and attempt 


to have them excluded from the count. Inasmuch 
as the Constitution bases representation simply on 
“persons,” it is doubtful if any such contention 
would be sustained by any court. 
SS 

Lady—Can you give me a room and bath? 

Clerk—I can give you a room, madam, but you 
will have to take your own bath—New York Na- 
tional Guardsman. 


Friend—Whom does your little son look like? 

Happy Father—His eyes are mine, the nose is 
my wife’s, and his voice, I think, he got from our 
auto horn.—R. R. News. 


“Do you wish the court to understand that you 
refuse to renew your dog license?” 

“Yes, your worship—” 

“We want no ‘buts.’ You will be fined. You 
know the license has expired.” 

“Yes, and so has the dog.”—Optimist. 

ee eS 

Consistent trade union policy requires a steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK, 526 California Street 
(and Branches), San Francisco—For the quarter 
year ending December 31st, 1930, a dividend has 
been declared at the rate of FOUR AND ONE- 
QUARTER (4%) per cent pe? annum on all de- 
posits, payable on and after January 2nd, 1931. 
Dividends not called for are added to the deposit 
account and earn interest from January Ist, 1931. 
Deposits made on or before January 10th, 1931, 
will earn interest from January lst, 1931. 

H. H. HERZER, Secretary. 
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JACQUARD DAVENPORT BED 
$77.50 
A Remarkably Well-Built Bed 


for the small bungalow, flat or apart- 
ment. The quality of Jacquard and the 
construction is guaranteed the best 
money can buy for a moderate price. 


Eastern Outfitting Company | 
{ 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR 6TH ST. 
———— 


JULIUS S. GODEAU, INC. 


Independent of the Trust 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
mn Ness Avenue 
SAN PRANCISCO, CALIF. 
ae Exchange Market 711 
OAKLAN STOCKTON 
hos Service That Saves and Serves 
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Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 


